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THE FOLLOWING RELIGIOUS BODIES ARE COOPERATING IN THE WORK OF THE DEPARTMENT: Baptist (NortTH), CONGREGATIONAL, DISCIPLES OF 
Curist, MetHopist Eptscopat, ProtesTaNt EPISCOPAL, PRESBYTERIAN IN THE U. S. A., REFORMED IN THE U. S. 


THE “COPEC” REPORTS (of the Conference on 
Christian Politics, Economics and Citizenship, held in 
Birmingham, England, April, 1924) London and New 
York, Longmans Green and Company, 1924, set of 12 
volumes. $10.00. 


(These reports comprise twelve small volumes con- 
veniently bound in paper. Those interested in the 
conference itself and related projects in this country 
may well afford the entire set, only four of which 
are singled out for extended comment here. The 
twelve titles are: The Nature of God and His Purpose 
tr the World, Education, The Home, The Relation 
of the Sexes, Leisure, The Treatment of Crime, Inter- 
national Relations, Christianity and War, Industry 
and Property, Politics and Citizenship, The Social 
Function of the Church, Historical Illustrations of the 
Social Effects of Christianity. These reports are writ- 
ten by eminent churchmen and churchwomen and are 
intensely religious in the treatment of their themes.) 


THE SOCIAL FUNCTION OF THE CHURCH. 
$1.00. 


The report of the Commission on the Social Func- 
tion of the Church makes a volume of 262 pages. Fol- 
lowing an introductory section, there are three sec- 
tions on preaching and teaching, with one each on 
discipline, discussion, the training of the ministry, so- 
cial service, questions of organization, worship and 
fellowship. There follows a summary of principal rec- 
ommendations, a foreign missionary supplement and 
an appendix of 42 pages. The appendix contains some 
examples of Christian social manifestos including the 
social ideals of the Federal Council, samples of confer- 
ence programs, bibliographies, specimen treatments 
of difficult subjects, as wealth and restriction of out- 
put, a suggested syllabus for theological schools, and 
a selection of social references in Christian litanies and 

prayers. 
“B) The volume contains much that is fairly common- 

ce to readers of this Service. Its more important 
contributions include the following: Religious insight 
and technical knowledge are alike indispensable to 
the solution of political and economic problems. With- 
out the first Christians may easily become the mere 
tools of partisan opinion and without political wisdom 
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they are in danger of being feebly doctrinaire. Minis- 
ters should not have a monopoly in the teaching work 
of the church but should share it with laymen in 
order that the knowledge and experience of the latter 
may supplement the proclamation of the principles of 
the gospel by the preacher; this involves far less exclu- 
sive emphasis on formal preaching and a very wide 
introduction of Christian discussion. The almost hope- 
less divisions in interests, outlook, sympathy and un- 
derstanding among Christian people on many of the 
labor questions of the day can be met only by fair 
and frank discussion through which may come mutual 
understanding. The Commission was clear that theo- 
logical training needs to be revised in at least two 
respects. Recognized objects of theological study, 
such as scripture, doctrines and history, must be 
taught as related to the social life of our own times. 
In addition a special course in Christian sociology 
needs to be developed for the use of all students for 
the ministry. In like manner public worship must be 
marked by more explicit reference to the social life of 
mankind and must be more clearly conceived as the 
offering to God of life as well as thought. 

The Commission found the question of church dis- 
cipline a very difficult one. It was clear, however, 
that censure if employed as an instrument of Chris- 
tian discipline must deal with sins against the peace 
and integrity of society as certainly as it deals with 
sins against individual purity and self-control. Offi- 
cial pronouncements are valuable only as they come 
out of a common body of ideals and aspirations and 
opinion. The chief “social function of the church” is 
that of making the church itself a sort of laboratory 
in which is demonstrated the possibility of a fellow- 
ship that can later be wrought out in the larger life 
of humanity. 

J. M. M. 


CHRISTIANITY AND WAR. 70 Cents. 


The report of the Commission on Christianity and 
War is one of the briefest in the series, comprising 
an even hundred ,pages, but it was one of the two 
most earnestly and vehemently debated in the Con- 
ference itself. Following an introductory chapter and 
a discussion of the causes and motives of war the 
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Commission plunged into the moral problem—is war 
right or wrong—and followed that by a discussion of 
he Christian position in regard to war and the Chris- 
hn’s duty in times of war. Members of the Com- 
Wmission were able to agree that war is wrong and 
that the churches should unreservedly condemn a war 
waged before the matter in dispute had been submit- 
ted to arbitration. They were able to agree on a num- 
ber of other points such as the teaching method and 
example of Jesus. There was so sharp a division on 
the question of pacifism that rather than present ma- 
jority and minority reports, it was decided to present 
the divergent views side by side, and offer no recom- 
mendations at this point. 

Both groups recognized that war is contrary to the 
spirit and teaching of Jesus Christ and is quite incon- 
sistent with the idea of redemptive grace and for- 
giving love. The final victory of God over sin will 
be achieved by the method of redeeming love. The 
non-pacifist group took the position that we have not 
yet reached the stage of development where this ideal 
can be fully realized so that there are conditions in 
which war is the regrettable but inevitable course 
which a nation must pursue. The pacifists argued not 
only on the basis of the frightful spiritual and moral 
results of war and the teachings of Jesus, but that 
even with things as they are the method of love is the 
only redemptive influence that can cope with evil. 
The church dare not contemplate a method of over- 
coming evil so inconsistent with that of her Master. 


J. M.M. 


EDUCATION. $1.00. 


Although this report says many good things and 
makes some worth-while suggestions, it has no great 

ntribution to make to the discussion of religion and 
Mucation in America. There is scant attention given 
to the advances made by modern educational theory 
and practice. There is only a meagre consideration 
of the teaching which the church should do itself— 
the Sunday School, for example, is dismissed in two 
brief pages. Much of the report apparently presup- 
meee a background so different from our own that 
ittle light is shed on some of our most difficult prob- 
lems. Emphasis is laid, for example, on the impor- 
tance of direct religious instruction and corporate wor- 
ship in the school, but there is no discussion—of how 
teligion is to be taught or how worship is to be con- 
ducted in a school that includes the great diversity of 
religious faith that characterizes America. 

One of the most stimulating notes of the book is 
the insistence that there is—or should be—no such 
thing as “secular” education. The report rightly as- 
serts that the cutting off of religion from connection 
jwith the school curriculum results in a false teaching 
ff such subjects as science, history, art and literature. 
fhe impression made by the present teaching in these 
melds is entirely different from what it would be if 
me thought of the living God permeated it. 
® Another emphasis is upon the Church’s creating 
blic opinion on the duty of the State to provide for 
| children and youth the educational opportunities of 
mhich at present only those who are better off economi- 
lly can avail themselves. The Christian conception 
the worth of personality, it is well argued, sum- 
ons Christians, more than any others, to see to it 
hat provision is made for the full, harmonious devel- 
ment of every personality. Special attention is 
yen also to adult education and the section on this 
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subject is a revelation of the way in which movements 
like the Workers’ Education Association in England 
have far outrun anything that we have in America. 

The brief discussion as to how an international out- 
look can be developed in the young by a better teach- 
ing of such subjects as history and geography in the 
regular schools is suggestive. One is surprised, how- 
ever, to find practically no consideration of what the 
Church should do, in its own educational program, to 
create international goodwill. 


Many technical problems of education are consid- 
ered—such as co-education, the proper size of classes 
and the training of teachers. Again one wonders why 
so much attention is given to these questions, to the 
solution of which the Church as a Church, has so little 
to contribute, and such scanty attention given to some 
of the Church’s own distinctive problems in the field 
of moral and religious education. 

S. M. C. 


POLITICS AND CITIZENSHIP. 70 Cents. 


This report, one of the most ably written of the se- 
ries, is an important contribution to the study of citi- 
zenship, and is almost as fully applicable to America 
as to Great Britain. It avoids the trite and undiscrim- 
inating precepts that are found in so many discussions 
of the subject. For example: “In making the choice 
between obedience and rebellion, a Christian will natu- 
rally consider whether or not the action of the State 
actually makes, or tends to make, the practice of the 
Christian life difficult; whether or not it encourages 
immoral conduct or thought; what probability there 
is of establishing a system of government more satis- 
factory in these respects; and what will be the cost, 
in moral values, of establishing it.” The writers say 
frankly that “it is desirable that the Government should 
realize that, if it abuses its power beyond a point, it 
will not be obeyed.” In view of these principles, “A 
wise Government will do all it can to prevent the con- 
flict from arising; it will require much more than the 
assent of a bare majority for legislation to which there 
is ‘conscientious’ opposition; and, wherever possible, 
it will make a judicious allowance of ‘conscience 
clauses’.” Areas of life are recognized in which there 
can be no coercive authority, but only an “authority 
of persuasion.” 

Of the duty of participation in political activity the 
writers say: “Detachment is a form of treason,” but 
they hasten to add: “It cannot be said that everyone 
is morally bound to vote—at least, until there is a pos- 
sibility of voting against all the available candidates. 
But it is a duty to vote, or to abstain from voting, 
in accordance with a carefully formed judgment.” The 
function of a government is “to act for the community 
in attaining its political end.” The state exists to fur- 
ther the end of social life which is “the development 
of personality in fellowship.” Democracy is “at least 
capable of corresponding to this ideal” more fully than 
the other forms of government. “But it sets a stand- 
ard for citizens and for parties higher than do other 
forms, and its failure may be more complete than 
theirs.” 


On the problems of representative government, the 
relation of the Church to political parties, and the sig- 
nificance of class divisions in society the writers have 
put much wisdom into a few pages. Their little book 
should become well known in America, PE] 
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There are valuable elements in the report on “The gospel and its precise significance for our time, such 
| Relation of the Sexes,” ($1.00), with respect to which a book as Professor Dickey’s is welcome. In general 
ta’ the writers had many differences but have succeeded we are in a strait betwixt two—not knowing whether 
a4 illuminating the issues, and in the report on “In- to identify Jesus and his teaching with some particu- 
ustry and Property,” ($1.00), which approaches the lar type of reform or social rebuilding or to “spiritual- 
subject from a social point of view. The remaining ize” the whole of his teaching until all embarrassing 
yolumes have perhaps less to contribute to American revolutionary implications disappear. To be sure, such 
thinking upon American problems. a process of “spiritualization” has much in common 
2, a de with what the psychologists are now calling “ration- 
alization”—it is altogether spurious. But it has re- 
EDUCATION FOR MORAL GROWTH. By Henry ceived much impetus from the increasingly apparent 
Neumann. New York, D. Appleton and Co., 1923. fact that neither Jesus nor his teaching can be classi- 
$2.00. fied under any well known brand of social or economic 
organization. The dilemma we have seemed to face 
This is a book that seeks to find what is funda- the author shows to be a false one: neither alternative 
mental in ethical growth. The author believes that is possible. The problem is to find the revolutionary 
the gravest problem for the community today is raised principle in Jesus’ teaching and to turn it loose in the 
by the moral unenlightenment of vast numbers of re- world. It is a problem of scholarship and of prophetic 
spectable persons. He devotes one chapter to the dis- interpretation. 
cussion of the ethical uses of freedom—the thing which The author, who was formerly a professor in Mc- 
individuals crave and know so little how to use. The Cormick Theological Seminary, has contributed to both 
main thesis of the book can be shown by a few quota- phases of the solution of this problem. He has made 
tions. Dr. Neumann is covinced that “large numbers a patient study of the sources to determine what the 
of our population will never be free, in the better sense content of Jesus’ ministry was, with reference to the 
of the word, until we teach sounder conceptions of free- “live” questions of his own day. He has viewed Jesus 
dom than our every man for himself within the limits in the midst of conflict and has projected him into a 
of the law .... No conception of freedom will carry modern world in which there are few material ele- 
the new generation very far, if we teach it to think ments by which to make comparisons. 
of freedom as merely something which must not be The evident apocalyptic elements in Jesus’ teaching 
misused. A more affirmative content is required.... have troubled all who have felt that the socially re- 
This is offered in the ethical definition of freedom; constructive elements in the gospels are the most vital. 
‘such a release of the best in others as releases the But, as Dr. Dickey says, “Jesus was no ordinary apoc- 
best in ourselves.’” Dr. Neumann contends that per- alypticist; He was revolutionary even in this very use 
sonality is as little possible without self discipline as of apocalyptic terms .... Just because His ethical 
the proficiency of the musician or athlete without se- insight was superior to that of the apocalyptic writers, 
yere courses in training. He urges the necessity of He introduced the dynamic element into His teach- 
Westen moral responsibility to meet such serious ing, and related the Kingdom’s coming to human ef- 
uestions as the race problem, and child labor. These fort, and made the developing processes of its attain- 
evils can be prevented only by collective responsibility. ment truly ethical.” 
“It is only as men learn to respect those who differ Thus a socially constructive interpretation of Chris- 
from themselves that they can prove themselves wor- tianity is offered that takes account of human nature 
thy of democratic citizenship.” The tendency in and of the inertia of the social environment but is 
America, he writes, is to uniformity—in books, art, still commandingly revolutionary. 
politics, philosophy and clothes. We need to be re- F. E. j. 
minded “that culture is best in the measure that it 


diversifies the minds which it touches. The cultivated FREEDOM AND THE COLLEGE. By ALEXANDER 
man becomes the more genuinely educated the more ; 


true he is to himself instead of duplicating other minds. $175. LEJOHN. New York, The Century Co., 1923. 
He is saved from isolation and eccentricity by the cir- 
cumstance that the truest living is a matter of right . The papers making up this book, says Dr. Meikle- 
relationship with other and diverse personalities. A john, are “attempts to define and to describe the 
nature which is genuinely original, like Michelangelo’s teaching and the learning of Freedom. In all of them 
or Beethoven’s, proves its vast difference from mere the underlying question is, How can a people be kept 
freakishness by its gift of provoking productive orig- steadfast in its determination to be free; how can 
inality in other men. America’s culture will come to citizens, young and old, be trained to be intelligent 
grander fruitage when originality is encouraged, not and efficient in the pursuit of freedom of activity?” 
|solely or chiefly in business, but in all fields of en- The earliest paper is an address given at Dr. Meikle- 
deavor.” john’s inauguration as president of Amherst College 
Dr. Neumann deals in a very practical way with the in 1912. The latest is an article in the Century Maga- 
use of the wealth of material in art, music and litera- zine for September, 1923, entitled “To Whom Are We 
ture in education for moral growth in the school, home, Responsible?” In the main, these papers consist of 
vocation, and community life. deep-cutting criticisms of the tendencies of the age, 
C. M. E. of the liberal arts college course, of college athletics, 
>: etc. Dr. Meiklejohn frankly recognizes that in all but 
Bur CONSTRUCTIVE REVOLUTION OF JESUS, __ two of the papers “negation is strong—there is complaint, 
By Samutt Dickey. New York, George H. Doran there is a ‘but’ that speaks dismay. . . . Are we 
Co., 1923. $1.60. a Christian people? Yes, but do we act as Christians 
should? We play at games in colleges. But do we 
In the confusion which has long characterized our really play; have we not made of games a something 
thinking concerning the real nature of the Christian else which robs them of their meaning. We make 


| 
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machines to help us in our work; are they not using 
us?” 

/@ Answering the question “To whom are we respon- 
welble?” Dr. Meiklejohn minimizes responsibility of a 
faculty to trustees, students, the state, alumni and do- 
nors and says: “There are, I think, two relationships 
in which the scholar feels and acknowledges respon- 
sibilities. The first and lesser of these is the relation 
to other teachers and scholars, to other seekers after 
the truth, The second and greater responsibility is 
that which we feel and acknowledge toward the truth 
itself.” Of the curriculum of the liberal arts college 
he says: “If insight is to come from college teaching, 
this teaching must have unity and meaning in itself. 
But in our college teaching as we have it now there 
is no unity or meaning. The college course must be 
reorganized, be made to suit its present urgent pur- 
pose. Where shall we find a college that has enough 
of freedom in its spirit to do the things that must be 
done.” 

For Dr. Meiklejohn is an idealist of the conceptu- 
alist type. He revolts from the purely pragmatic and 
behaviorist interpretation of life. Life is to him essen- 
tially a conflict between good and evil in the realm of 
spirit and our preoccupation with things and the prac- 
tical concerns of everybody must not blind us to this 
spiritual conflict. “Democracy and excellence” is a 
favorite theme with him and the synthesis expresses 
his quest as a philosopher and educator. 

This book is also, in effect, a defense of his admin- 
istration, and of his attitude toward administration. 
Speaking of President Andrews of Brown University, 
he says “that Andrews mastered administration, made 
it his servant, kept it in its proper place .... I some- 
times think no man should be allowed to have admin- 

‘stration in his charge unless he loathes it, unless he 
@4:::.; to be doing something else .... As I look 

back now over twenty-two years of college adminis- 
tration, eleven as dean, eleven as president, I welcome 
this opportunity to pay tribute to a man who boldly 
tried to make administration do its proper work, who 
kept it in its proper place.” 

| 


NONE SO BLIND. By Atsert Parker Fitcu. New 
York, The Macmillan Company, 1924. $2.50. 


Dr. Fitch is one of the best known preachers in 
America. He also distinguished himself as president 
of Andover Theological Seminary and later as a pro- 
fessor in Amherst College, from which he chose to resign 
along with President Meiklejohn and others in the 
controversy of last year. The book, which takes the 
form of a novel, mirrors this interesting and vital ex- 
perience. It is an intimate story of college life in 
Harvard University, where Dr. Fitch spent his under- 
graduate years. However, one cannot help seeing in 


lief the newer ideals of education. The story presents 
frankly the antithesis between cultured New England 
with its strong emphasis upon respectability and he- 
ae and the freer though less “cultured” life out- 
side. 

The story interprets the title: none is so blind as 
&.. provincial Bostonian whose values have been large- 


ly inherited, whose vision, if it may be called such, is 
a vision of the respectable past. Dr. Fitch feels that 
the college of today must be democratic to the extent 
of giving every one a chance. The traditional college 


must give place to the democratic college. This is 


the story the Amherst experiences throwing into re- 
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set forth as the ideal of Harvard University and the 
story is a striking tribute to his alma mater. The 
story is particularly valuable as an analysis of student 
life and plays up very well the conflicts in trials of the 
student’s career as these may be occasioned by new as- 
sociations involving loneliness, the usual love episodes, etc. 
The book is well worth reading by every parent who has 
a son in college or is planning to send his children to a 
university. HAS 


OIL, ITS INFLUENCE ON POLITICS. By Francis 
Detatst. Translated from the French by C. Leonard 
Leese. London, The Labour Publishing Company 
Limited, 1920. Translated, 1922. 


THE WORLD STRUGGLE FOR OIL. By PYerre 
L’EsPAGNOL DE LA TRAMERYE. Translated from the 
French by C. Leonard Leese. New York, Alfred A. 

- Knopf, 1921, translated, 1924. $2.75. 


THE OIL TRUSTS AND ANGLO-AMERICAN 
RELATIONS. By E. H. DAvENport and SIDNEY 
RusseLt Cooke, New York, Macmillan, 1924. $2.50. 


That the cry of scandal at the leasing of the Teapot 
Dome and the naval oil reserve in California is not all 
a political tempest is demonstrated by two books 
which have appeared this year, and which, with Fran- 
cis Delaisi’s work of 1920, make a trilogy on oil well 
worth attention, provided the reader approaches them 
with some measure of incredulity. One of the books, 
“The World Struggle for Oil,” is a translation of “La 
Lutte Mondiale pour le Petrole,” written by Pierre 
L’Espagnol de la Tramerye in 1921. This, and M. 
Delaisi’s little book, “Oil, Its Influence on Politics,” 
first published under the title “Le Petrole” in 1920, 
describe the rivalry between the British, represented 
by the Royal Dutch-Shell oil trust, and the Americans, 
represented by the Standard Oil, from the French point 
of view. Both deplore the subservience of France to 
Great Britain involved in the San Remo Oil Agree- 
ment of 1920 and the resultant enmity of the United 
States, since they attribute the refusal of the United 
States to participate at Brussels in an international 
loan directly to the exclusion of the Standard Oil from 
the French market and from the territories covered 
in the Agreement. M. de la Tramerye even goes so 
far as to hint that the French war debt to the United 
States might have been canceled if the Standard Oil 
had been allowed the “open door” our diplomats and 
unofficial observers are demanding. 

That “open door” is the keynote of the third book 
in the trilogy, “The Oil Trusts and Anglo-American 
Relations,” by two Englishmen, E. H. Davenport and 
Sidney Russell Cooke. But it is the reverse of the 
medal which is shown here. The authors flout the 
idea of a concerted plot of the British Government, in 
collusion with the British petroleum trust, against the 
United States. To them, the Standard Oil is made the 
evil genius behind the press scare of a domestic short- 
age of oil and exclusion from foreign petroleum fields. 
In view of Mr. Joseph E. Pogue’s conclusion, in his 
thoroughly scientific work on the “Economics of Pe- 
troleum,” that exhaustion of our petroleum is inevitable 
within a couple of decades if the present inefficient and 
wasteful methods of production are followed, the non- 
chalant way in which Mr. Davenport and Mr. Cooke 
reject the estimates of our geologists as propaganda may 
reasonably be questioned. 
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The part played by petroleum in the war and the 
advantages of fuel oil over coal for shipping purposes 
made the two most powerful nations in the world, the 
ae States and Great Britain, realize the impor- 
nce of oil to their respective navies. Great Britain’s 
way of making sure of petroleum supplies was (1) to 
get control of the Persian southern oil fields through 
the acquisition of a majority stock control of the An- 
glo-Persian Oil Company, and (2), if the stories of M. 
Delaisi and M. de la Tramerye may be credited, to 
eliminate the United States from the oil-bearing re- 
gions of Europe, of Asia Minor and even of the Carib- 
bean. The answer of the United States was the naval 
oil reserves, and, according to Messrs. Davenport and 
Cooke, a carefully planned propaganda of exhaustion 
and exclusion, followed by the “principle of the open- 
door.” “It seems that whenever Standard Oil found 
a door closed, it affixed a door-knocker labeled ‘open- 
door principle: Republican Administration,’ and 
caused the official representatives of America to knock 
loudly.” The English book, though obviously biased 
in favor of the Royal Dutch-Shell, has the merit of 
opposing Government collusion with the oil trusts, 
whether as a result of direct ownership of oil shares, 
as in the case of Great Britain and the Anglo-Persian, 
or because of the power that accrues to an institution 
of the magnitude of the Standard Oil. 
The three books agree that in the petroleum problem 
lies a highly probable source of friction between the 
United States and Great Britain. M.C. A. 


SUPPLEMENT TO THE NEW WORLD: PROB- 
LEMS IN POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY. By Isaran 
BowMAN, Director of the American Geographical So- 
city. New York, World Book Company, 1923. 50 
cents. 


Dr. Bowman has undertaken to apply to the United 
states the same searching analysis and dispassionate 
criticism that he directed towards the European coun- 
tries, new and old, that emerged from the War. The 
question he keeps perpetually before the reader in 
the earlier work, written in 1921, is whether “the 
changes in the political and economic geography in 
the world spell peace or war, strength or weakness, 
in the years immediately before us.” In the Supple- 
ment, published more than a year later to fill in the 
interim pending the publication of a new edition, he 
approaches the current problems of the United States 
for the first time, and from a slightly different angle. 
The political and economic geography of the United 
States was not changed materially by the war. A 
new era began with the war, however, which creates 
new problems for this country, problems which call 
for the same careful consideration and frankness as 
those of the new Old World. 

“What are some of the gravest weaknesses in the 
structure of our domestic life that affect our unity 
and our foreign relations? Where are our problem 
areas and zones of friction? Where do we stand in 
the esteem of the world? What dangers beset our 
pathway? Intent in the past on dealing with the 
mternal problems of the United States, have we had 
the training to treat with other nations in a spirit of 
irness? In our foreign relations do we behave so 

to elevate the prestige of democracy, or do we em- 

size its waywardness and its tyrannies?’ These 
are some of the questions directed towards ourselves, 
and with them in mind, the growing tendency toward 
urban concentration and its attendant problems and 
the relation of our land and population problems to 
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immigration, labor, trade and the tariff are discussed. 

A greater responsibility attaches to the United 
States to take her part in the evolution of a construc- 
tive international policy because of her destiny to be- 
come one of the three major population groupings 
of the world, one of the three regions where the great- 
est degree of human activity will in the future go on. 
Great Britain, and Japan and the Far East countries, 
are the other two. The coordination of the needs and 
resources of these groupings is the only alternative 
to war between them, since the natural distribution 
of raw materials and food stuffs was not arranged to 
provide each grouping with a balanced supply of nec- 
essary minerals, fibers, food and the like. The fallacy 
of national isolation is obvious in the face of twelve 
and a half billions of foreign bonds held in the United 
States on June 1, 1921, and of almost half a billion 
dollars subscribed in foreign loans in the year 1921 
alone. 

Some interesting population and trade maps of Tur- 
key accompany the supplement to the chapter on the 
political map of Turkey with which the book ends. 
This carries the Turkish situation from Sévres through 
Lausanne, and concludes with an abstract of the prin- 
cipal provisions of the Treaty of Lausanne. The Ap- 
pendix contains an outline of the treaties and resolu- 
tions adopted by the Washington Conference on the 
Limitation of Armament, and the Tacna-Arica protocol. 


M. C. A. 

CHRIST OR MARS. By Wit Irwin. New York, 
D. Appleton & Co., 1923. $1.50. 

WAR, ITS NATURE, CAUSES AND CURE. By G. 
Lowes Dickinson. New York, The Macmillan Co., 
1923. $1.50. 

THE PREVENTION OF WAR. By Puiip Kerr. 
New Haven, Yale University Press, 1923. $2.50. 


In Will Irwin’s “Christ or Mars?” the famous war 
correspondent turns preacher and proves a powerful 
one. The cost of war, the physical loss, the moral 
and spiritual disaster—its ethical confusions, its poi-_ 
sonous hates, its corruption of human decencies—are 
painted as only Irwin’s pen can paint them. At the 
end, this “unchurched layman,” as he calls himself, 
decides that it is the Church which must really do the 
job. He is convinced that the Church can do it; he 
is not so sure that it will. 

What Will Irwin portrays in brilliant pictures G. 
Lowes Dickinson describes in a more sober and more 
convincing mood. The terrible facts are arrayed: 
what war means for the future of civilization, why 
wars come, what are their results. Most valuable are 
his sidelights on the real causes of the World War, 
a subject which he treats with much thoroughness. 
The history of Europe prior to the outbreak of the 
war, the secret treaties, the methods of secret diplo- 
macy, are relentlessly laid bare, with the conclusion 
that “power, markets, and territory were, on all sides, 
the only motives operative in the minds of the states- 
men who were conductng, in the dark, the policies of 
Europe.” War, he finds, “remains what it has always 
been, murder for the sake of loot.” A League of Na- 
tions is absolutely necessary but it can never really 
function unless the states alter their policies. 

In “The Prevention of War,” Philip Kerr provides 
a far-reaching intellectual analysis of what is con- 
structively needed if we are ever to escape from the 
evils that Irwin and Dickinson portray. The distin- 
guished secretary to Lloyd George throughout the 
World War makes it as clear as noonday that the 
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reason wars recur is because “there is no interna- 
tional legislature to define the law, no adequate court 
to interpret the law, no policemen to enforce obedience 
o the law.” The bottom cause of war is the division 
of mankind into absolutely separate sovereign states, 
each owing loyalty only to itself. There must be a 
federal constitution for the world; the experiment of 
the American colonies in a federal union must be 
worked out in the world as a whole. This is a big 
proposition—far beyond any existing Court or League 
—but Mr. Kerr sees no real reason why humanity 
should not come at last to realize that just as a man 
is a loyal citizen of Massachusetts and of the United 
States at the same time, so also can he be a citizen 
of a World Commonwealth in which each state is 
sovereign so far as all its internal affairs are concerned 
but in which certain international affairs are delegated 
to a representative World Assembly. .- 
.M.C. 


THE REAL TROUBLE WITH THE FARMERS. 


By Hersert Quick. Indianapolis, Bobbs, Merrill Co., 
1924. $2.00. 


Mr. Quick in “The Real Trouble with the Farmers” 
grapples with the basic principles of agricultural eco- 
nomics. To him agriculture is in agony. He brings 
his whole experience as an economist, a sociologist, 
and a farmer to bear on the problem. Farmer as he 
is, Mr. Quick’s membership in the first Federal Farm 
Loan Board, together with his other varied experi- 
ences, has given him a viewpoint far more cosmopoli- 
tan that that of the average man. The book is the 
more remarkable when one considers this background. 
Mr. Quick writes with the passion of a Jeremiah. To 
him there are no rays of hope in the situation. The 


present difficulties are but the gathering clouds of a 
ar worse storm than any we have yet had. Mr. Bab- 


bit must not read this book. It will disturb his easy 
optimism. If the reader is 101 per cent American he 
will form a society to deport the writer of such a book. 
For Mr. Quick challenges our most precious con- 
ceptions as to the fitness of things. To him the tariff 
contains not the germ of any good thing. Relentlessly 
he analyzes what the Fordney bill has meant to the 
luckless farmers of one state—Texas. Grimly he takes 
the schedule on iron and steel and shows what it 
means to all farmers. He states that all concerned 
can pass the increased costs of the tariff on to others 
except the farmer. He recalls the fact that American 
made iron and steel products sell more cheaply in Eu- 
trope than in the land of their origin. Skilfully he in- 
dicates what these things mean in human terms to the 
farmer whose supplies cost 50 per cent more than they 
did in 1913 and whose products bring 25 per cent less. 
He attacks other problems. Freight costs are out of 
all proportion to values. Political devices will not 
solve, may not even alleviate, the difficulty. Diversi- 
fication is not a short cut to safety both because some 
now unprofitable crops are needed in the rotation sys- 
tem and because too great diversification will only 
mean a repetition of the present wheat troubles in 
other products. Cooperation will help and should be 
extended in every possible way, but it alone will not 
effect a cure. Nor will government ownership of the 
ailways, in which Mr. Quick also believes. 
_ The solution to the problem the author sees in what 
is commonly known as the single tax. For it he ar- 
gues with great enthusiasm. He admits that it will 
hurt but it cannot hurt as much as the present agricultural 
situation which will soon reduce the American farmer 
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to the rank of a peasant because land has become too 
expensive to support a family and pay interest on the 
investment plus a profit. This advance in the price 
of land has been speculative and has not been based 
on its productive power. A landless, land-hungry peas- 
antry has produced the fall of many a civilization in 
the past. It has produced revolutions in Mexico, Rus- 
sia and elsewhere. Let America beware. 
E. de S. B. 


RACIAL FACTORS IN DEMOCRACY. By Puitip 
ArInswortH MEANS. Boston, Marshall Jones Com- 


pany, 1918. $2.50. 


This book merits more popular perusal than it has 
probably received, since it contains a summary of ex- 
tensive information:on various cultures and civilizations, 
both ancient and modern, which is, for the most part, 
scattered in scientific volumes. The author has under- 
taken to trace the cultures of various ethnic and social 
groups from the earliest periods to the nineteenth century. 
He treats of religion, literature, architecture, agriculture, 
and industry—in stone, metal, textiles and woodwork; 
art as shown in sculpture, painting and architecture; prob- 
lems of communication and social organization as they 
have manifested themselves in varying degrees and dif- 
ferent regions. 

The book summarizes the connections between some of 
these civilizations, and between contemporary peoples and 
succeeding civilizations. An attempt is made to trace ele- 
ments of culture that have originated within racial groups, 
those that have been borrowed and those that have spread 
purely through the efforts of trade and commerce. 
Isolated cultures are also described briefly. 

There may be some dissent from the author’s treatment 
of the fundamental laws of cultural growth but his point 
of view upon the relation of these cultures and civiliza- 
tions and racial groups is commendable. He holds that 
there are excellences in most of them that might be uni- 
versally and consciously adopted by modern democracies 
just as some have been spontaneously appropriated. His 
argument on this line is weakened, however, when he tries 
to work out detailed applications instead of leaving more 
to further inquiry and thought. His declaration that 
“race-appreciation” is the foundation of real democracy 
of the future is accurate, in the reviewer’s opinion, even 
if we question the practicability of his theory that such 
democracy is to be achieved through any interim govern- 
ment of the many “unfit” by the few who are now “fit.” 
The chapter analyzing some ethnological aspects of colo- 
nization might well have preceded the author’s chapters 
of theory, since it contains a popular summary of 
information not generally read. A useful bibliography is 
appended. 

G. E. H. 


ECONOMICS FOR THE GENERAL READER. By 
oo Cray. New York, The Macmillan Co., 1922. 
Although not new this book seems to be little known 

among American readers. Written by one of the liberal 

British economists, it offers a discussion of economics 

which is readable and probably as simple as economics 

can be made. As Professor Agger says in his introduc- 
tion, beyond a certain point the involved questions of 
economic theory cannot i simplified and Professor Clay 
recognizes that economics means economics. There are 
objective discussions of such topics as the division of 
labor, the organization of production, speculation and 
insurance, capital and its organization, competition and 
association, money, banking and credit, the level of prices 
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and foreign exchanges, unemployment and over-produc- 
tion, value, wages, wealth and welfare. Professor Clay’s 
method and his attitude become evident by pointing out 
a few details in his discussions of the last two topics men- 
tioned. Taking up wages, the author says: 

“The real income of the worker consists of the goods 
and services that the money income will purchase. . . . 
Wages usually do not rise as quickly or fall as quickly 
as prices, so that a great change in the economic condi- 
tion of the wage-earning class may take place, of which 
the changes in money wages give no indication. , 
High wages, if the amount and quality of labor given in 
return for them corresponds, mean ‘cheap labor’ to the 
employer: low wages, if the labor given in return is in- 
efficient or small in quantity, mean ‘dear labor.’ The 
cheapest textiles in the world are made in Lancashire, 
where textile ‘real’ wages are the highest in the world.” 
He discusses the various “wage theories” critically and 
concludes that a single formula is useless. “All we can 
do is to enumerate influences and indicate their relation 
and importance.” 

In the chapter on “Wealth and Welfare” Professor Clay 
holds that “wealth is a means to welfare; not . 
the only means, but an important means. . . . If 
this view is correct, it follows that economic activities are 
subject to the ordinary rules of morality and the economic 
organization is to be judged by its conformity to the 
ordinary standards of morality. Moral rules and stand- 
ards embody our conception of welfare, and wealth is 
only a means to welfare. The immediate end of eco- 
nomic activities is the production of a maximum of wealth 
with a minimum of effort and sacrifice; but wealth itself 
is wanted only as a means of welfare, so that economic 
activities must be accounted good or bad according as 
they promote or hinder not wealth merely, but welfare.” 


PLEASURE AND BEHAVIOR. By FReverick 
Lyman WE ts. D. Appleton & Co., New York, 1924. 
$2.50. 

This book is a study of pleasure from a psychological 
point of view. It is suggested that the recognition of a 
pleasure scale in human experience is as essential as an 
intelligence scale in intellectual performance. Mr. Wells 
is something of a Freudian in his treatment of the sub- 
ject. Pleasure is dependent upon desire—‘that a person 
may have great joy he must desire something with all 
his heart and soul—energy in pursuit of desire.” Desire 
is dependent, however, upon physical health and youth. 
These are the soils in which desires grow. It matters 
not so much what we desire as how much. An analysis, 
however, of desire reveals that it has its basis in the 
instincts, of which this author recognizes three: food 
getting, mating and social tendency. Around these three 
instincts Professor Wells thinks that the whole of life 
activities may be grouped as sublimations. Pleasure must 
keep close to these instincts. When we are removed too 
far from them desire pales and there is little joy. The 
book by no means implies the gratification of the senses 
as the clue to pleasure but rather broadening of the field 
of desire and the raising of its level. 

There is an interesting chapter on how the mind is 
organized. Also consideration is given to the sources 
of pain and pleasure, self-maintenance, eroticism, social 
impulses, sources of right and wrong, major emotions, 
intellectual processes, factors of success. Mr. Wells 
points to two great characters, Theodore Roosevelt and 
Carlton Parker, as examples of individuals of great 
desires and at the same time of great pleasure. “The 
heroes of the world are men of great desire.” The book 
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is intended for the average layman and requires no pre- 
liminary training in psychology. It should be useful to 
those who are called upon for leadership or guidance of 
their fellow-men and to’ many who are in the midst of 
inner emotional struggles. 


THE AMERICAN LABOR YEAR BOOK. By SoLon 
DE LEON AND NATHAN Fine. New York, Rand School 
of Social Science, 1924. $3.00. 

For several years the Labor Research Department of 
the Rand School has issued a year book of labor and 
socialist movements. The present volume appears to be 
the most comprehensive and useful of the series. Much 
of the information is necessarily fragmentary since the 
range of subjects is very wide. But for quick reference 
to essential data concerning labor organization and work- 
ing conditions, and labor and radical political movements 
both in America and abroad, the volume is indispensible. 
There is an international directory of labor unions, labor 
papers, and workers’ education projects; also a calendar 
of important labor events for 1922-1923. Specimen 
figures of wage rates and hours of work are given for 
stated occupations. The major labor and political move- 
ments are treated objectively with a view to showing their 
essential character and relations to other movements and 
the chief stages of their development. The principal 
countries of the world are briefly surveyed and reported 
on separately. The book makes strikingly apparent the 
growing international character of the labor movement. 


F. E. J. 


COOPERATIVE RECONSTRUCTION. New York, 
The Serbian Child Welfare Association of America, 
1924. $1.50. 


This is a report to the public by the Serbian Child 
Welfare Association of the remarkable progress of its 
reconstruction work in Serbia. As Mr. John A. Kings- 
bury, Chairman of the Executive Committee of the 
Association, says, it is the story of “Serbia and America 
working hand in hand, with the completest of mutual 
understanding, in international cooperative reconstruc- 
tion.” There are complete descriptions of the work 
through orphanages, the child welfare program, the pub- 
lic health agencies, etc. The appraisals of the entire pro- 
gram by American experts are very interesting. “All of 
the personal and material assistance rendered by the 
Association was conditioned upon corresponding effort 
and means on the part of each community or orgnaization. 
By this method, latent resources were often revealed of 
which the impoverished people themselves were not con- 
scious. To discover and make ‘going concerns’ out of 
the dormant social interests of the community which pro- 
mote better health, better care of little children, better 
sanitary regulations, better school privileges, better home- 
making and bread-making—this was the aim of tke 
Serbian Child Welfare Association of America.” 


THE WIDENING LIGHT. By Carrie WILLIAMS 
CuirForD. Boston, Walter Reid Co., 1923. $1.50. 
Here is a small collection of poems occasionally com- 

posed by a Negro woman and dedicated “To My Race” 

as typified by a poem to Frederick Douglass, 
“Great Douglass—slave and fugitive and man 
With the immortal host, thou art in the van!” 
Other pieces give impressions of the dreams of democ- 
racy, the perils and pains of those “within the veil” of 
color prejudice. Occasionally the poet departs from race 
topics and strikes other notes with strains such as these: 


“God is the lily’s dream, 
The low, sweet note 
In the thrush’s throat— 
The sun-beam’s glory by a dew-drop caught! 
He is the mighty tide 
Gripping the ocean’s side 
The mountain’s thought!” 


Some of these lines have been singled out for praise 
by such an authority as Braithwaite. G. E. H. 


PROHIBITION, GOING OR COMING. By ELton 
RayMonD SHAw. Berwyn, IIl., Shaw Publishing Co., 
1924. $2.00. 

This book represents the labor of five years in gather- 
ing prohibition material. So thorough has been the 
gleaning that we have presented to us what may fairly 
be termed an encyclopedia of prohibition opinion in the 
United States. It is replete with quotations of prominent 
men in different professions, giving reasons favoring 
prohibition. Law enforcement and constitutional ques- 
tions are fully considered. The author has worked out 
his studies with a prohibition interest. He has supported 
his writing with such figures as are readily available. He 
frankly admits that certain of his inquiries are difficult, 
for example, the study of absenteeism in industry. The 
wide range of the inquiries made furnish not only data 
of interest but indicate the complex situation that must 
be considered if a faithful and painstaking account of 
prohibition is to be made. A full and adequate account 


has not yet been given. A. 
RURAL SOCIAL PROBLEMS. By Cuartes J. 
gm New York, The Century Company, 1924. 


This book presents the human element in farming 
and country life. It is the first of a series of eight 
o be known as the Century Rural Life Books and as 
such it opens the discussion of several topics which 
will be elaborated in book form later. 

The fundamental spirit of the book is optimistic. 
The author comes from a long line of farmers. He 
was born in a rural manse. He believes in country 
life. He is not blind to its handicaps but he sees the 
possibility of overcoming them. It was the farmer 
who subdued our continent. Trade followed his west- 
ward pilgrimage. The frontier has left its influence 
on the American farmer. The home, the occupation 
and the institutions of the farmer have perforce dif- 
fered from those of the industrialist. Hence he has 
thought different thoughts. This affects every aspect 
of rural life. The author never forgets this fact and 
because he does keep it in mind, his many original 
suggestions for meeting problems are the more prac- 
tical. With sure step he advances and his words on 
the social contributions, present and possible, of land- 
lords, tenants, merchants, doctors, schoolmen and ar- 
tists, will chart the course of rural progress for some 
years to come. 

Dr. Galpin’s handling of the problem of the rural 
church is well done. He shows how government is 
spending millions to bring the scientific method to 
bear on the farmer’s occupation, how schools and 
banks have revolutionized their programs to make 
them fit into the new scheme of things which is com- 

g into its own on the land. The farmer has forsaken 
the hoe for the machine but the church is still operat- 
ing on a hoe style of administration. “The little coun- 
try school still sticks but is slipping. The little coun- 
ty village sticks and will die sticking. The little coun- 
try church, will it also hang on to its own life and lose 
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He i it merge its life, and gain it back a thousand- 
old? 

Perhaps the most original contribution which the 
book makes is the idea of a new rural municipality. 
Dr. Galpin sketches the well known inefficient and 
confusing system of rural government. He suggests 
that towns of from 3,000 to 10,000 population annex 
their contiguous rural territory, that this territory be 
zoned in three districts. Some civic functions would 
be common to all three, like schools, some to only 
one, like sewage disposal. Taxes would be arranged 
accordingly. E. de S. B. 


THE COOPERATIVE MOVEMENT IN RUSSIA. 
By Etsie Terry Bianc. New York, The Macmillan 
Company, 1924. $2.50. 


This is a comprehensive study of the cooperative 
movements of Russia, comprising banking, agricul- 
tural, industrial and urban consumers’ associations, by 
a woman who was born in Russia and who has made 
a long-time study of the subject. There are interest- 
ing accounts of the history of the movements, of the 
growth of centralization and of the cooperatives dur- 
ing and since the Revolution. It may be noted here: 
that economic cooperation in Russia is marked both 
by intense local development and by high centraliza- 
tion, the organizations of all types being federated in 
one huge national, the Centrosoyus; that Russian co- 
operatives are known for their “non-trade” as well as 
their trade activities; that the leaders of the various 
movements have in many sections not only stressed 
education within but also without the cooperatives. 
The last chapter of the book is entitled “The Educa- 
tional Significance of the Russian Cooperative,” and 
it contains much significant information, including the 
following: One of the first things the cooperatives did 
was to assist in the maintenance of rural schools. 
They organized classes in arithmetic, reading and 
writing, geography and history. To these activities 
they added the building of high school in the cities 
and providing scholarships for the children of coop- 
erators. The Centrosoyus began supporting universi- 
ties, and maintaining therein special courses related 
to the cooperative movement. “The Popular Univer- 
sity in Tiflis has subsisted almost exclusively on the 
subsidies alloted to it by the cooperative societies. 
Recently [1922] a cooperative college was established 
in Petrograd.” This chapter supplies interesting data 
to the student of social and educational results of co- 
operative economic organizations. | 


“THE HUMAN COSTS OF THE WAR,” by Homer 
Forks, reviewed in this SERVICE upon its publication in 
1920 is available now at a special price. It is the one con- 
crete, definite summing up in human terms of the 
effect of the war upon the peoples of Europe. 
“It is the only book based on an actual survey in three 
dimensions. It shows what war meant to the individual 
and it shows how many individuals were involved, and 
for how long a time. It is a human story, but it is also 
history and economics.” The prominence of the issue 
of war or peace makes it timely reading today. While 
many war books were temporary in character—because 
they were propaganda in purpose—this book is still timely 
because it is quite impersonal and was not written to 
support any particular doctrine or theory, but rather to 
show what war really means. 

The book may be ordered from George O. Hastings, 
105 E. 22nd Street, New York City, at $1.50 a volume, 
a considerable reduction from the former price. 


